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BURIAL VAGARIES. 


Tue making of one’s will hardly ranks among the 
pleasant duties of life; much more unpleasant 
must it be to consider the details of the last cere- 
mony in which we can take part, knowing that 
part must necessarily be an unconscious one. The 
few who care to take thought about their own 
burial generally exhibit more or less eccentricity 
in the matter; nor is this surprising, since they 
would not trouble themselves about the subject 
at all unless anxious that their remains should be 
treated in some way out of the common. 

For some, the silent society congregated in church- 
yards and cemeteries is too mixed, even though 


The tombstones are placed 
In the very best taste, 
At the feet and the head 
Of the elegant dead, 
And no one’s received who’s not buried in lead ; 


and ‘the elevated position of the receiving tomb 
and its internal arrangements give a pleasant and 
cheerful aspect unequalled in any other establish- 
‘ment of the kind” Such fastidious folks shun the 
company of their kind, even in death, electing to 
be buried like King Manasseh, in the garden of 
their own house. Many such cases might be 
cited. Dr Renny, of Newport-Pagnell was buried 
in a raised plot of ground in the garden he had 
long zealously tended. Thomas Withers, of Rad- 
nage, was laid in his own grounds beneath the 
shade of his own trees, according to his dying 
desire. Baskerville the printer chose a grave for 
himself close to his garden. The Rev. Langton 
Freeman, rector of Bilton, Northamptonshire, was 
eccentric in so many ways, that none who knew 
the man were surprised at his leaving peculiar 
directions for his burial. He ordained that his 
corpse should be left undisturbed until it grew 
offensive ; when that came about, it was to be 
carried, bed and all, decently and privately, to the 
summer-house in his garden at Whilton; laid 
therein upon the bed, wrapped in a strong double 
winding-sheet, and in all respects, the description 


given in the Holy Scriptures of our Saviour’s 
burial to be followed as nearly as might be. The 
doors and windows of the summer-house were then 
to be secured, and the building planted round with 
evergreens, and fenced with dark-blue palings of 
oak or iron. These instructions were carried out 
to the letter ; and there the reverend eccentric lies 
still, although fence and trees have disappeared, 
and the summer-house itself is in ruins. A few 
years back, an entrance was effected through a hole 
in the roof, and the curious intruders beheld a 
dried-up figure, a veritable mummy without any 
wrappers, lying with one arm across the chest, and 
the other hanging down the body. 

The Nields of Dunham, Cheshire, made a family 
graveyard of their orchard. Sir James Tillie of 
Pentilly Castle was interred under a tower in his 
own park. Bencher Hull was buried beneath the 
tower he erected on Leith Hill. Sam Johnson, 
the dancing-master, not owning any grounds, 
obtained permission to lie after death in a planta- 
tion at Gawsforth, near Macclesfield. An Essex 
maltster ordered his body to be covered with one 
of the hair-cloths used in drying malt, and put in 
the ground in a wood belonging to him. Thomas 
Hollis, of Corsecombe, Dorset, directed that his 
corpse should be buried ten feet below the surface 
of one of his fields, and the ground be ploughed 
over immediately afterwards, to obliterate all trace 
of his abiding-place. Sir Charles Hastings ordered 
his body to be wrapped in anything that would hold 
it together, and buried in the green open at a spot 
he had selected ; the ground to be planted with 
acorns, that he might render a last service to his 
country, by contributing to nourish a good English 
oak. The old Indian soldier’s whim was partly 
prompted by patriotism ; but only an odd sort of 
vanity could have been the impelling motive in 
the case of the brickmaker, who built a vault for 
himself and wife, at the side of a lonely foot-path, 
near the Hertfordshire village of Flaunden, a mel- 
ancholy memorial that has startled many a belated 
pedestrian. A better reason swayed the mind of 
the old shepherd of the Chiltern Hills, when he 
desired his fellow-shepherds to lay his bones upon 
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the lonely knoll whereon he had rested day after 
day from youth to age. The wish of the worthy 
patriarch of the hills was respected, and the spot 
marked by a rude verse cut in the turf abeve 
him, telling the passer-by how 

Faithful lived, and Faithful died. 


The craving to rest amid the scenery he loved in 
life was a natural one on the part of the ancient 
flock-tender, but one would hardly expect such a 
craving to find place in the breast of such a man 
as Lord Camelford ; that famous duellist, however, 
had a spice of sentiment in his composition, for 
when he found himself called out by Death, he 
added a codicil to his will, expressing his wish 
that his body should be removed ‘to a far-distant 
country to a spot not near the haunts of men,’ 
where the surrounding scenery might smile upon 
his remains. The far-distant country was Switzer- 
land, the chosen spot a place marked by three 
trees, on the borders of Lake St Lampierre. At 
the foot of the central tree, Camelford had passed 
many solitary hours contemplating the mutability 
of human affairs; and he desired that this tree 
should be taken up, his body deposited in the 
ground, and the tree replanted: all of which was 
done. 

The Goodwin Sands have,brought many men to 
death: the process was reversed when the leaden 
coffin of a Mr Merrides was, in accordance with his 
absurd fancy, deposited therein. The Sands, how- 
ever, resented the liberty, and two months after- 
wards, the coffin was picked up at sea by a Dutch 
vessel. Christopher Tancred, loath to give up entire 
a eae of the place he had long ruled as master, 

ad his coffin placed in an upright position in one 
of the cellars of Whirley Hall, and no serving-man 
or serving-maid, we may be sure, ever disturbed 
his solitude. A Hertfordshire farmer, named 
Stevenage, who died in 1720, was possessed with 
a belief that he was only about to take a thirty 
years’ nap ; so he directed his coffin to be fixed to 
a beam in his barn, the lid locked—not nailed 
down—and the key pushed through a hole into 
the coffin, that he might let himself out when he 
awoke. At the expiration of the thirty years the 
old fellow shewed no signs of coming back to re- 
enjoy his property, and his heirs put him under 
the turf, to make sure of him. A Bedfordshire 
wight who had a similar craze ordered his coffin- 


| lid to be only slightly fastened—that he might 


make his way out without difficulty—and deposited 
at the top of the inside of his barn ; and there we 
suppose he is now, as he had not been able to fix 
the date of his resurrection. Bentham shewed 
his contempt for ordinary usages—as philosophers 
delight to do—by bequeathing his body to his 
friend, Dr Southwood Smith, to be dissected and 
lectured upon for the benefit of medical students 
and the general public. His wishes were obeyed, 
and then the corpse was skeletonised. The doctor 
tried to preserve the head intact, by placing it in 
an air-pump, over sulphuric acid ; but the experi- 
ment resulted in extracting all expression from the 
features ; so a waxen head was substituted for the 
original, and the skeleton stuffed out until it filled 
Bentham’s clothes. Seated in his favourite chair, 
and holding in one hand his pet stick, the phil- 
osopher was placed in a glass case with folding- 
doors, and for some years was a quiet lodger in his 
friend’s house in Finsbury Square. When the 


doctor removed to another residence, he found it 
impossible to accommodate his old acquaintance 
any longer, and made a gift of him to University 
College. The authorities do not seem to have 
appreciated the strange present, although they 
accepted it ; for the donor says: ‘Any one may 
see it who inquires there for it, but no publicity is 
given to the fact that Bentham reposes there in 
some back-room.’ A lady-patient of a Manchester 
surgeon repaid his professional attention by be- 
queathing him twenty-five thousand pounds, the 
liberal legacy being clogged with the condition 
that he should have her body embalmed in the 
most perfect manner possible; and that once every 
year he should look upon her face in the presence 
of two witnesses. The surgeon accepted the legacy 
and the condition, embalmed his whimsical bene- 
factress, and put her for safe keeping into an 
ordinary glass-faced English clock-case. Upon his 
death, his representatives considered there was an 
end to one side of the bargain, and the lady is 
suspected to have figured long afterwards as a 
mummy in the Manchester Museum. 

Dugdale chronicles a curious case of deferred 
burial. Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, the 
founder of the abbey of Walden, being in a sore 
strait, took possession of the abbey of Ramsey, and 
turned it into a fortress, the very walls protesting 
against the sacrilege by exuding blood. For this 
he was excommunicated by the church, his crime 
obliterating all remembrance of the many gifts he 
had conferred upon it; and while under excom- 
munication, the stout earl received his death- 
wound, and Christian burial was denied his 
remains. Just before he expired, some Knights- 
templars threw over the dying soldier the habit 
of their order, marked with a red cross, and, when 
all was over, carried his dead body into their 
orchard at the Old Temple in London, and coffin- 
ing it in lead, hung it upon a crooked tree. Here 
it remained until, by bribes and entreaties, the 
Prior of Walden persuaded Pope Alexander III. 
to absolve the dead man. Then his body became 
so precious, that the Templars and the prior dis- 
puted for the honour of burying it; the former, 
however, triumphed by burying it quietly in the 
porch before the inner door of the ‘Kew Temple, 
and divine offices were celebrated for the corpse 
that had hung like a scarecrow on the branch of a 
tree. 

The following appeared in a Worcester news- 
paper, the date of which we have lost: ‘Major 
Hook.—This singular character died on Monday 
se’nnight, at his house, Ham Street, Ham Common. 
He was a major in the East India Company’s 
service, and had attained his seventy-fifth year. 
His residence was a marked spot by its gloomy 
and neglected appearance. By the will of a re- 
lation, he was entitled to an annuity whilst his 
wife was above ground. To fulfil the terms of this 
important document, after her death he caused her 
to be placed in a chamber, her body to be pre- 
served, and a glass case to be put over it. In this 
situation it has remained for upwards of thirty 
years. It is said that he never permitted any 
person to enter the room but himself” The major 
was not alone’in refusing, for monetary reasons, to 
commit earth to earth ; other widowers have, under 
the like provocation, acted in the same manner. 
The Annual Register records that, in 1763, a 
woman was buried in St George’s, Hanover Square, 
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who had been, dead nineteen years. <A near rela- 
tive had left her an annuity of twenty-five pounds 
‘so long as she remained upon earth ;’? and when 
she died, her husband, unwilling to lose his 
wife’s income as well as her company, hired a 
small room over some stables in South Audley 
Street, at a rent of five pounds per annum, into 
which hé smuggled his dear departed, snugly 
coffined, without any one being the wiser. Upon 
his death, the landlord of the house took possession 
of the room, and discovered what an odd tenant 
had so long occupied it; and thus ‘the husband 
had twenty pounds per annum for keeping a dead 
and quiet wife upon earth.’ We have had a cer- 
tain house in the parish of Islington, London, 
pointed out to us, where a parallel case of wife- 
keeping occurred, the defunct wife being lodged 
upon the railed-in roof of a shop standing out 
from the house itself, and remaining there until 
the parochial authorities interfered. A similar 
tale is told of a San Franciscan broker, dwelling 
in the most fashionable part of the Californian 
capital ; but he was actuated by affection alone 
in his determination that not even death — 
part him from his spouse. This loving husband 
put his wife’s remains in a metallic coffin, and put 
the coffin in an upper room of his house, taking it 
into his garden once a week, and watering it well. 
For twelve months he pursued this extraordinary 

ractice unmolested ; at last the neighbours could 

ar it no longer; they invoked the aid of the 
rulers of the city, who soon compelled the widower 
to put his wife under ground. This uxorious 
broker, more than faithful unto death, would not 
have owned as a man and a brother the hardened 
widower who wrote to a New York undertaker : 
‘Sur, My Wiaf is ded and Wonts to be berriedgto- 
morrer, at wonner klock. U nose wair to dig the 
Hole—bi the said of my too uther Waifs. Let i 
be deep !” 

We know an old lady, as blithe a body as ever 
lived in this world, who, years ago, prepared be- 
coming garments ready for her last journey. 
David Garrick’s widow religiously preserved her 
wedding-sheets that they might serve her for a 
shroud. In 1763, a young married lady was, at 
her express desire, buried in all her wedding 
finery, consisting of a white negligee and petticoats 
quilted into a mattress, pillow, and lining for her 
coffin ; her wedding-shift was her winding-sheet, and 
she wore a fine point-lace tucker, handkerchief, 
ruffles, and apron, and a lappet-head of the same 
costly materials. Diamond ear-rings were placed 
in her ears, gemmed rings on her fingers, and a 
valuable necklace round her neck; white silk 
stockings,-and silver-spangled shoes with stone 
buckles, completed her costume. A Norfolk gentle- 
man preserved such a happy recollection of matri- 
monial life, that when, at the age of ninety-one, 
he lay on his death-bed, he gave instructions that 
he should be buried in his wedding-shirt, which he 
had carefully kept for the purpose ; that garment 
being supplemented with his best suit of clothes, 
his best tig, his silver-buckled shoes, black wrist 
ribbons, and his favourite walking-cane. Margaret 
Coosins, who was buried in Cuxton churchyard, 
Kent, in 1783, ordered her body to be attired in 
scarlet satin, put in a mahogany coffin having a 
loose lid, and placed upon trestles in a vault under 
a pyramidal monument, the glass doors of the 


Another example of vanity strong in death was 
afforded us a few years ago, when a wealthy court 
milliner left strict injunctions behind her that her 
body should be enfolded in point-lace. 

Some jovial-minded creatures have sought to 
make their burying an occasion for a little 
melancholy merry-making. 
Golden Square, directed his sorrowing friends to 
halt at a public-house at Westminster, and drink a 
gallon of porter at the public-house door, to repeat 
the operation at The Jolly Sawyers at Lambeth 
Walk, and finish up at the grave by wishing him 
a pleasant journey over a bottle of gin. James 
Clegg, who, when he lived, was ‘a conjurer,’ dwell- 
ing at Rochdale, set forth in his last will and 
testament, that, if he eluded the gallows, and died 
a natural death within two miles of Shaw Chapel, 
his executors were to invite sixty of his best 
acquaintance and four fiddlers to his obsequies, 
with the proviso ‘that no woman be invited ; no 
man that wears a white cap or apron; that no 
tobacco or snuff be there’ For the entertainment 
of the company, sixty-two spiced cakes and twenty 
shillings’ worth of the best ale procurable, were to 
be provided. His body was to be dressed in his 
‘roast-meat clothes,’ and laid upon a bier. Sprigs 
of holly, rosemary, and gorse were to be distributed 
among the guests, with a cake apiece, and then all 
were to make merry for a couple of hours. This 
was the conjurer’s lying in state, a ceremony by no 
means confined to the magnates of the land. ‘As 
funerals are at present conducted,’ says a satirist of 
that day, ‘all distinction is lost among us, and 
there is no more difference between the duke and 
the dancing-master in the manner of their burial 
than is to be found between their dust in the grave. 
se As I was passing the other night through 
a narrow little lane in the skirts of the city, I was 
stopped by a grand procession of a hearse and 
three mourning-coaches, drawn by six horses, 
and accompanied with a great number of flam- 
beaux and attendants in black. I could not help 
smiling, when, upon inquiry, I was told that the 
corpse on whom all this expense had been lavished 
was no other than Tom Taster the cheesemonger, 
who had lain in state all the week at his house in 
Thames Street, and was going to be deposited with 
his ancestors in Whitechapel burying-ground’” If 
a cheesemonger in indifferent circumstances could 
command a three weeks’ lying in state, Clegg the 
conjurer played the part of a modest man in being 
content with one of two hours’ duration. When 
time was up, the fiddlers were enjoined to play 
Britons, strike Home, for five minutes, while gill- 
bumpers were being handed round to the mourners. 
The fiddlers were to lead the procession, marching 
to the before-named tune, and the rear was to be 
brought up by the curate riding upon an ass, the 
reverend gentleman to receive a guinea for his 
condescension. Every one was forbidden to indulge 
in tears ; and as soon as they had seen the conjurer 
fairly laid in his grave, one and all were to adjourn 
to the alehouse most patronised by the deceased, 
and eat, drink, and be merry, until the shot 
amounted to thirty shillings. 

So far as the feasting goes, Clegg the conjurer 
can hardly be said to have outraged decorum, con- 
sidering how lax funeral decorum was in his time. 
Lord Brougham tells us that when his grandfather 
was to be buried, the guests at the feast preceding 
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long and so deeply, ‘that the after-proceedings 
were got through in such reckless fashion, that 
when the rector met the hearse at the parish 
church, the coffin had disappeared, to be discovered 
in the river Eamont, into which it had fallen, 
pitched down a steep bank, at a place where probably 
the hearse, driven by the drunken coachman, had 
lurched against a rock. The outer oak coffin was 
broken to pieces, but the battered lead one inside 
it remained intact at the bottom of the river, from 
which the merry mourners had some difficulty, 
sobered as they were by the event, in recovering it. 
This was an English funeral; and things were not 
managed with more propriety in Scotland, where 
it was common enough for the friends of the dead 
to honour his memory by getting thoroughly 
intoxicated before following him to his last home. 
On one such occasion, the minister himself in- 
dulged so freely that he fell off his horse, and was 
dragged, speechless and insensible, to the side of 
the road, to enable the funeral procession to pass. 

Mr Fisher Dilke, brother-in-law to Sir Petér 
Wentworth, one of the regicide judges, and, we 
presume, an ancestor of a certain advocate of 
economy and republicanism, had very different no- 
tions regarding what was due to the dead. When 
he lost his wife, Mr Dilke had a coffin made for 
her out of the wooden boarding of his barn wall ; 
and bargained with the sexton for a cheap grave, 
obtaining one for a groat instead of the customary 
shilling. He persuaded some of his neighbours to 
act as bearers. While they were making their 
preparations, the bereaved husband read a aw 
of Job for their edification ; afterwards regaling 
them as liberally as sixpennyworth of cakes and 
a bottle of claret would allow. No clergyman 
attended at the grave, but his place was taken by 
the chief-mourner, who, when the coffin had been 
lowered and a spadeful of mould cast upon it, 
said: ‘Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust! Lord, 
now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation!’ and the 
ceremony was over. Scant honour, too, was paid 
to the remains of Sir Lewis Clifford, one of the 
Lollard leaders in the reign of Henry IV.; but 
this was his own doing. He had recanted his 
schismatical tenets, and made peace with the 
offended church, but not with himself; and to 
mark his sense of his utter unworthiness to be 
called a Christian man, left the following direc- 
tions as to his burial (we have modernised the 
spelling): ‘I, most unworthy and God’s traitor, 
recommend my wretched and sinful soul wholly 
to. the grace and to the mercy of the blissful 
Trinity ; and my wretched carrion to be buried in 
the furthest corner of the churchyard in which 
parish my wretched soul departeth from my body. 
And I pray and charge my survivors and mine 
executors, as they will answer before God, and as 
all mine whole trust in this matter is in them, 
that on my stinking carrion be neither laid cloth 
of gold nor of silk, but a black cloth, and a taper 
at mine head, and another at my feet; nor stone 
nor other thing, whereby any man may wit 
where my stinking carrion lieth.” Mawworm was 
not the first man who loved to be despised. 

On the 26th September 1769, the body of Mrs 
Pratt, a widow lady, late of George Street, Han- 
over Square, was, in accordance with her last 
instructions, burned to ashes, ‘in the new burying- 
ground adjoining Tyburn turnpike.” This modern 


‘been played at all. 


instance of incremation in England, is, so far as 
our knowledge goes, unique; and with it we 
bring our notes upon burial vagaries to an end. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER XLI.—RECOGNITION. 


Jack and Blanche did not come down to Daneton, 
for the former had begun to have his hands too 
full of legal work to set his legs free, save in vaca- 
tion time: idle people like the Tyndalls, they wrote, 
must come up to them in town, where they would 
be very welcome. So Arthur was deprived of the 
aid of his friend’s sagacity in prosecuting his inves- 
tigations into the subject that now so engrossed his 
thoughts. But had Jack been with him, it was 
hard to say what could have been done more than 
was done. It is true, Arthur might have employed 
a detective from London, by whose eagle eye, as 
he lounged before the door of his public-house, 
or took his constitutional by the beach, every soul 
in the place should have been critically reviewed ; 
but the matter was not one to be communicated 
even to the most trustworthy of public officers, and, 
moreover, he doubted the efficiency of such an 
ally. No clue could be obtained in London to the 
person who had despatched the forged message 
from the telegraph office ; and quietly prosecuting 
his own inquiriés at Daneton, he convinced him- 
self that no stranger had come down thither on 
the day of his own journey to town, nor for several 
days before it ; and, moreover, that none such were 
at present located in the village. His investiga- 
tions were thus narrowed to the Dormers itself 
and its inhabitants. It must have been with the 
connivance of some of these that that infamous and 
cruel trick had been played upon Jenny, if it had 
But which of them was it 
reasonable to suspect of such a crime, and what 
possible reason could they have for the commis- 
sion of it? 


The only tenants of the house during the night ' 


in question were Mrs Weeks and her maid-of- 
all-work, and Jenny’s maid. To imagine that 
either of these should have maliciously endea- 
voured to terrify poor Mrs Tyndall, who was a 
favourite with all the little household, was pre- 

osterous, even supposing they had the means of 

oing so, which, as Arthur conjectured, must have 
included some instrument analogous to a magic- 
lantern. To be sure, the adjoining house had also 
its occupants, a sick and almost bedridden old 
woman, now said to be dying; and her maid, a 
Frenchwoman, taciturn, perhaps, in spite of herself, 
for she could scarcely speak a word of English, 
but who apparently had no other interest in life 
beyond the care of her mistress. It was scarcely 
more strange even that one should rise from the 
dead, than that sober Annette should be connected 
with such an outrage upon an unoffending lady. 
Moreover, upon cross-examining Mrs Weeks, that 
honest dame most positively affirmed that the door 
of communication between the two houses had 
been locked upon the night in question, and had, 
according to promise, always been locked since 
Mrs Newton had come to lodge with her ; and that 
the key had never left her possession, but remained, 
where it was hanging at that instant, in the bunch 
that she always carried about with her. This was 


an all-important piece of evidence, and indeed, if 
genuine, it disposed of the whole question; for 
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if Jenny could have been mistaken as to whether 
a door gave to her touch or not, her impressions 
might be equally fanciful respecting other matters. 
To that conclusion, indeed, Arthur found himself 
jn the end, and by no means reluctantly, driven. 
If, ag at stated, it was more likely that testi- 
mony should prove untrustworthy than that a 
miracle should occur, how much more so was this 
the case when the testimony was that of a nervous, 
frightened woman, depressed in spirits and ailing 
in health; while the miracle on the other hand 
was as great as it could be. No; his poor wife’s 
vision had been ‘all fancy ;’ and he now regretted 
exceedingly that he had revealed to her the occur- 
rence which had happened to himself at Brussels, 
the similarity of which, to her own’ supposed 
experience, had doubtless given it a greater appear- 
ance of reality than it had worn before. The one 
thing that remained inexplicable, and troubled him 
more than he would have liked to confess, was 
the forged telegram ; but the coincidence of it 
with his wife’s seizure might, after all, have been 
accidental, and the deception that had been played 
upon him have had no other object than to send 
him on a fool’s errand. On the whole, therefore, 
the best thing to be done seemed to be to remove 
his wife from Daneton, and take advantage of the 
Adairs’ invitation to London, where she would be 
free from all unwholesome associations ; and for 
this he only waited for the doctor to give his 
sanction by pronouncing Jenny fit to travel. 

Exactly one month after the incident which had 
cost them both so dear, this sanction was obtained. 
The old medico had paid his last professional visit, 
and was giving a few parting words of advice to 
Arthur in the drawing-room respecting the course 
to be adopted for the future with Mrs Tyndall, 
who was still far from convalescent, and so timid 
that she could not be left alone even in the day- 
light, when a curious circumstance occurred. There 
was a knock at the door, and in came Mrs Weeks 
with a mysterious air. 

‘If you please, sir, Annette, Mrs Newton’s maid, 
has come round’ (which words were italicised, as 
much as to say: ‘She is obliged to do that, because, 
as I have stated, the door of communication is 
always kept locked’), ‘and begs to say that her 
mistress wishes to see you immediately, if you will 
kindly step in’ 

‘But I have just seen the poor lady, began the 
doctor. 

‘It isn’t you, sir, but Mr Tyndall whom she wants,’ 

‘There must be some mistake,’ said Arthur ; 
‘unless,’ and he looked towards the doctor inquir- 
ingly, ‘ the poor woman is out of her mind’ 

‘She is quite herself, answered the other ; ‘ but, 
as I have warned Mrs Weeks here, she cannot last 
many days, nor perhaps even many hours. That is 
one of the reasons, Mr Tyndall, why I am inclined 
to hurry your wife’s departure from the Dormers. 
The decease of my poor patient under the same 
roof would only add another element of gloom to 
her associations with this place.’ 

‘Without doubt, it would,’ said Arthur. ‘ But this 
message is quite unintelligible to me.—Are you sure, 
Mrs Weeks, that you have not misunderstood it ? 

‘ Well, siz, I mayn’t be a good French scholard,’ 
rejoined that lady wing i ‘though I have heard 
a deal of that language talked in my time, when in 
service with Mr Waldron, whose lady was French, 
and whose daughter spoke it as her mother-tongue ; 


but I think I know the difference between the 
doctor’s name and yours, even when spoken by a 
foreigner. “My mistress entreats the presence of 
Mr Tyndall, if he would have the goodness to step 
round,” was what Annette said, or words to that 
effect. You should see her yourself ; but she ran 
back immediately, so as not to leave her poor 
mistress alone.’ 

‘It is very strange, said Arthur, musing ; ‘ but 
I will go, of course, at once,’ 

‘I was sure you would, sir,’ said the old lady, 
brightening up ; ‘ and to save you trouble, here is 
the key of the party-door, so that you can go right 
through without leaving the house.’ 

Arthur took it mechanically, and Mrs Weeks left 
the room. 

‘What can be the meaning of this, doctor ?’ 

‘Oh, it is simple enough. When folks feel them- 
selves dying, it is generally supposed that their 
thoughts are monopolised with their own case; but 
that is not always so ; on the contrary, the progress 
of their malady often gives them a curious interest 
in other sick persons. This poor lady doubtless 
wishes to ask after Mrs Tyndall, who, she has 
heard, has been taken ill lately; and perhaps to 
send her some kindly message. To me, however, 
she has scarcely opened her lips, except to answer 
a question or two with respect to herself ; not that 
many questions were necessary, poor soul; she was 
in a rapid decline when she came down hither, 
and now the end is very near indeed, as you will 
see for yourself’ 

But though to the doctor this explanation of 
the caprice of a dying woman seemed satisfactory 
enough, to Arthur it was still strange and un- 
accountable. He went upon his way with reluctant 
step, and had it not been for his feelings of human- 
ity, would very gladly have excused himself from 
such an errand. As it was, he mused and lingered, 
and when he arrived at the end of the passage, put 
the key into the door of communication with some- 
thing more than deliberation. A presentiment, not 
of evil, indeed, but of some very unpleasant exper- 
ience, was upon him, and it would have been some- 
thing like a relief to him if he had been unable 
to open the door, and been compelled to go round 
by the garden way. The lock, indeed—probably 
through disuse—did not turn very easily ; and, on 
stooping down to inspect it, he perceived a white 
substance, which was also clinging to the wards of 
the key. It flashed upon him in a moment that 
wax had been recently used in order to take an 
impression of the lock. In that case, Mrs Weeks’ 
precaution to keep the door fast had been altogether 
thrown away. This discovery agitated him con- 
siderably, since it confirmed at least one of Jenny’s 
statements regarding the occurrences of that event- 
ful night ; but, at the same time, it renewed his 
hesitation. At a wrench at the key and a push 
with his foot, the door gave way, and he found 
himself in the other house, which was, it seemed, 
an exact counterpart of its neighbour dwelling. He 
had entered a long passage, answering to that from 
which he had just emerged. As he did so, the 
door on his left hand, answering tq that of what 
had been his former bedroom, was opened, and 
Mrs Newton’s French maid appeared. 

‘O Heaven! how you frightened me, sir,’ said 
she, in trembling tones, and speaking in the French 
tongue. ‘I had forgotten that there was that way 


in, and was listening for the front-door bell.’ 


4 foreigner about her, that, but for her speech, she 
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‘Some one else has not forgotten it, thought 
Arthur, regarding the Frenchwoman with grave 
attention. 

She was a stout middle-aged personage, of re- 
spectable appearance, and with so little of the 


might easily have been taken for a fellow-country- 
woman of his own. He had met her occasionally, | 
when following her mistress in the chair upon the 
sands—when she had been strong enough to use | 
that exercise—and he had taken no particular | 
notice of her. But now, as they stood face to face, 
it struck him that once upon a time, he knew not 
where, he had met her, not so casually—some- 
where else. The woman, on her part too—though 
that might well be attributable to their unexpected 
rencontre—looked confused and embarrassed. 

‘Have you never used that door,’ observed he 
sternly, ‘since you have been in this house ?’ 

‘I, sir? No. Why should I have done so? 
And, moreover, the landlady of Monsieur himself | 
reserves the key.’ If her surprise was feigned, it | 
was well feigned: in the expression of her pro- 
found astonishment, she even smiled. 

‘And your mistress—has she never opened that 
door ?? 

‘My mistress! What can Monsieur be dreaming 
of ?? Her eyebrows met the hair of her head ; her 
ene shoulders touched her ears. ‘My mistress 

as not moved, since we have been at this sad 
place, without my help. And now, alas! she will 
never do so, even with it. Madame is dying, 
Monsieur’ Annette heaved a sigh that seemed to 
come from her very heart, but there were no tears 
in her quiet eyes. 

*You are used to nurse the sick?’ observed 
Arthur significantly. 

‘Yes, indeed. I have been with Madame for 
years ; and she has been failing, dying, from the first. 

‘But you have nursed others also; it was your 
trade ?” 

‘Perhaps. What matters?’ answered she hur- 
riedly. ‘Hush! that is Madame’s hand-bell ; and 
there are no minutes to lose. Will you please 
step in?” 

Arthur would willingly have continued to 
question this woman, whom he now fully recog- 
nised as having been employed about the con- 
valescent wards in the hospital at Brignon. But 
her tone had 4 certain imperativeness in it, to 
which he felt forced to accede ; and, moreover, she 
already stood in the sick-room—where, perhaps, 
indeed, she had taken refuge, for he had heard no 
bell—to which he had been so strangely summoned, 
and where, of course, such inquiries could not be 
pursued. The chamber was precisely similar to 
the one Arthur and his wife had occupied previous 
to the night of her alarm, except that what had 
been his dressing-room was here thrown into it, 
and not divided by any partition-wall. The in- 
creased size of the apartment made it look more 
lone and comfortless; nor had even the same 
scanty pains been taken with it to make it appear 
homelike and habitable ; while the shutters were 
almost closed, as though to typify the shadow that 
was about to fall upon its tenant. With the per- 
sonal appearance of the patient herself, Arthur had 
been tolerably familiar—he had seen her when in 
her Bath-chair, and also as she sat knitting at her 
window that overlooked the garden; but as he 
looked at her now, in that dim light, he hardly 


| added feebly, ‘I will ring the hand-bell’ 


recognised her, so deep had been the ravages of 
disease during the last few weeks. She was lying 
with her face to the wall, which her gray hair 
almost touched ; and her eyes were closed. For 
all that she shewed of life, she might have been 
already dead. 

‘Madame, Monsieur is-come,’ whispered Annette, 
bending over the pillow. 

The sick woman feebly opened her eyes. ‘It is 
well, answered she in French. ‘ Leave us alone, 
Annette—quite alone. When I want you,’ she 


Annette gave a sign of assent ; and passing close 
by Arthur, whispered: ‘Be patient ; be pitiful ; 
death will be here to-night at furthest ;’ then left 
the room, closing the door behind her. 

Her quiet tread—the footstep of one trained to 
avoid stealthiness as much as noise—passed along 
the uncarpeted passage, and away down-stairs. 
Then all was silent, save for the quiet beat of the 
wave without, as it rose and fell on the sand. 
Arthur stood in the centre of the room, in a state 
of great embarrassment and discomfort ; it seemed 
to him that the whimsical wish of the poor patient 
to speak with him, if such it was, must have 
passed away, or that her failing brain had for- 
gotten his presence. He was about to remind her 
of it, by a cough, when her feeble voice once more 
made itself heard: ‘Open the shutters.’ 

This was not to be done on the instant, for there 
were two tolerably large windows, and the shutters 
moved stiffly and reluctantly on their hinges ; but 
Arthur, though surprised at her request, obeyed it 
with all diligence. The full light of the noon-day 
sun streamed into the room and on the bed, on 
which the sick woman lay. 

He had got thus far, and had turned round to 
address her, when he interrupted himself with a 
low ery of pain and horror. 

‘Hush !’ whispered the patient, who had raised 
herself upon the pillow a little, and was confront- 
ing him with a very different face from that she 
had worn when he had looked upon her last. Her 
gray hair had been cast aside, and was replaced by 
light brown tresses ; her features, ‘still pinched and 
worn, and with the coming change foreshadowed 
upon them as surely as before, were now those 
of a young woman. ‘Fear not, for I am flesh and 
blood, Arthur, she went on in a tone of bitter 
mockery ;‘ though there is but little left of either.’ 

‘Helen?’ exclaimed Arthur in horrified amaze- 
ment. ‘You are not Helen?’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ was the grim rejoinder; ‘I am Helen 
Tyndall, your wife.’ 


CHAPTER XLII.— RECONCILIATION, 


The amazement and horror of Arthur Tyndall, 
on beholding this terrible spectacle, was unrelieved 
by one moment of incredulity. Woe-worn and 
wan, and with the look, if not of death upon her, 
yet of the shadow which death casts before it, his 
recognition of his late wife was as complete as it 
was sudden. He did not doubt for a single instant 
that he saw before him that telen who, in the 
world’s belief, had been lying for the last two years 
beneath the mould of Swansdale churchyard. His 
flesh had curdled, his knees had trembled beneath 
him, but not with superstitious terror ; it was She, 
herself, and that was horror enough. But now, 
when he heard her mocking voice, low as a fiend’s 
whisper, murmur in his ear, your wife, and marked 
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the malice of her wasted face, another feeling took 
possession of him—unutterable scorn and loathing. 
She saw it in his shrinking form and knitted 
brows, and laughed a harsh, low, grating laugh, the 
very ghost of that he had once known so well, just 
as she was the very ghost of her former self. 

‘You are thinking of that woman yonder,’ said 
she, pointing with her wasted hand towards the 
wall that divided the two houses. ‘Since I am 
your lawful wife, you are saying to yourself: What, 
then, must Jenny be? Shalli tell you?’ Herea 
cough so violent seized the wretched woman, that 
to see it shake and tear her would have moved a 
harder heart than Arthur Tyndall’s, even though 
it had not been evident, as it was, that a few more 
painful hours were all that remained to her on 
earth, whether for bitterness or reconciliation. He 
ran forward to support her, and presently pouring 
out a glass of water, put it to her white lips, with 
an expression of tenderness and pity. 

She drank; and while he waited patiently lest 
she should need another draught, she clasped his 
hand, and kissing it eagerly, fell back again upon 
the pillow in such a passion of grief as it seemed 
incredible her feeble frame could have endured. 

Arthur’s heart had already melted within him, 
but now he knelt down by the bed-side, and 
mingled his rare tears with hers. 

‘How can you, can you be so good to me,’ she 
murmured presently, ‘when you know what I 
have done to you and her ?’ 

‘Hush, hush, Helen! As for me, you have done 
nothing—whatever you have done—that I have not 
deserved ; and as for her, she will forgive you, and 
pray God to do so,’ 

‘No, no! No woman could do that, Arthur, on 
whom such disgrace’ and shame have fallen as I 
have brought on her. I am sorry for it; I repent 
of it; but I cannot undo it.’ She paused a 
moment to draw her laboured breath, and then 
went on: ‘I had meant to be hard and bitter to 
the last ; but the sight of your tears, the touch of 
your hand, have been too much for me. O 
Arthur, Arthur, how I love you even yet! How 
could you, could you cast such love away ?’ 


‘Dear Helen, this is no time for argument, I | 


know, said Arthur gravely ; ‘but, indeed, I did 
not what you charge me with. I may have let 
it slip, but ’-—— 

‘ Arthur, interrupted Helen solemnly, and look- 
ing into his tearful face, ‘you are speaking to one 
who in a few hours hence will stand before the 
judgment-seat of Heaven. Answer me, therefore, 
truly: were you not a faithless husband to me?’ 

‘ As I hope, myself, for Heaven’s mercy, I never 
was, Helen,’ 

‘Then I have done you wrong indeed,’ groaned 
Helen; ‘and her a greater wrong. Still, you 
sinned in thought, Arthur ; you wrote to her, and 
received letters from her ?’ 

‘Never, Helen, never—not one line.’ 

‘What was that packet, then—the packet you 
would never shew me—and that I saw her give to 
you in the chalk-pit ?_ What was in it ?’ 

‘My own letters, Helen. Letters that I had 
written to her years ago, when but a boy, before I 
went abroad. Those, and a little trinket—which 
she returned to me, in token that our love was over 
—that was all. Except that once—the meeting to 
which you were witness—we never met ; we never 
wrote ; we never thought of love.’ 


There was a long silence, during which Helen 
lay with wide eyes looking straight before her, 
pondering many things. 

‘Give me the medicine, Arthur—the one that 
lends me strength. I have much to say to you, but 
little breath, and scanty time. This woman was 
not an angel, though you thought her so. She 
counted on my death to marry you.’ 

‘Indeed, she did not, Helen. In her most secret 
thought, I’ll stake my life, she never wished for it.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked the sick woman hoarsely— 
‘when I wished for hers, and strove to take her 
life’ 

‘To take her life? Dear Helen, your words are 
wild ; you are not yourself. Be calm’ 

‘Arthur, is it possible that she never told you ? 
But no; you must be deceiving me, for Mr Glyddon 
knew it ; and, besides, I wrote it on that paper. 
O husband! be true and frank with me for this 
one hour,’ 

‘I am speaking nought but truth, Helen. I 
know nothing of the matter at which you hint.’ 

‘What ! did you never hear what happened at 
the lasher ?’ 

‘That you saved Jenny’s life there; yes, of 
course’ 

‘ And not that it was I who pushed her in?’ 

‘What! you? Dear Helen, you know not what 
you say.’ 

‘ Alas, alas! Ido. Ask her. And yet, perhaps, 
she may not confess it even now. Oh, do not hate 
me for a guilty wretch, nor curse me when I am 
dead indeed ; but I did do it. And I have done 
worse, far worse, since then. Think me mad, dear 
husband—maddened by jealous love ; not guilty ; 
and pity and forgive me.’ 

‘I pity and forgive you with all my heart, dear 
Helen, whatever you have done ; I know not what 
it is, but partly guess. Be calm, and trouble your- 
self no longer about the past. What is done, is 
done ; and the best of us can but be sorry for it.’ 

‘Ay ; but then some can make amends, and I, 
alas, can not. There lies the sting. Once more the 
medicine, and the touch of your dear hand, that 
seems to stir the embers of my life. The rector 
says—a good man, Arthur, if ever there was one ; 
who kept my secret safe ; God bless him for it—that 
it is good to make confession—the best use to which 
to put the failing breath. Let me make it now, a 
full one ; so that, in the years to come, no more 
misfortunes may crop up, sown by this guilty hand, 
for which you are unprepared. When you married 
me, Arthur—dear to me, when I knew it, as when 
I knew it not—you loved another” Arthur shook 
his head—not very decisively, however. ‘You did, 
you did! Ido not blame you for it; or rather, it 
was I who was to blame as well, when, guessing at 
it, I still pressed my love upon you. It was un- 
maidenly, as some would say, Arthur ; but it was 
not unwomanly—for ah! I loved you so. We 
married ; and, suspicious of you always, my worst 
fears seemed realised when we returned to Swans- 
dale. Perhaps, if I had spoken out, and taxed you 
with the wrong I thought you did me, all might 
have gone well, at least not so ill as this; but I 
was cold and cross, and you were cold, reserved, 
resentful. Don’t think I wish to make excuses for 
myself ; I know that I was wrong, and thought 
unjustly of you. There was a man—one Allardyce 
—who did his best to shame you; a blind-worm 
in the grass that would have been a viper ; he was 
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nought to me ; and yet, you had a juster ground 
for censure against me on his account, than I 
against yourself on—what is the name you call her? 
—Jenny’s. That girl I hated from the first ; and 
on the day when I was witness to your meeting 
with her, and saw you kiss that packet, I was a 
murderer in my heart—in act almost a murderer 
too. But I repented—I thank Heaven for it—and 
strove to undo what I did in haste, as she will 
witness. Then, because she kept my secret, and 
was generous to me, and because you thanked me 
for having saved her life, 4 hate redoubled, At 
one time in my bitter, loveless life, I had longed 
to die; but now, being ill, and feeling that the 
seeds of death were in me, I desired to live: “For 
if I die,’ thought I, “Arthur will marry her.” 
Then we went abroad—to Brignon. You recollect 
the misery of that time. I will not dwell upon 
it. Well, even then it entered into my heart that 
I would leave you, and hiding away somewhere, 
die, so that you should never know I was dead, 
or be able to take this woman for your wife ; and 
for that purpose I put money by me, which was 
afterwards used for a still worse purpose. When 
the accident = I was taken to the hospital, 
like yourself. I mended and grew better, but was 
still far from convalescent, when some catastrophe 
in the town—the falling of a circus-tent—made 
urgent demand upon the hospital resources, and 
I was removed into the convalescent ward, to 
make room for some young girl who died that 
very night. In the unwonted hurry and confusion, 
the name upon the bed-head was not changed, and 
when (as I afterwards heard) my maid came as 
usual the next morning to see me, and, as I believe, 
Blanche as well, they were told that I was dead. 
They went up, and saw the corpse stretched out 
in my old place, with the sheet over it, and did 
not dare, 1 suppose, to lift it. A suspicion of 
what had occurred came over me when I found 
that no one visited me as before; and in a few 
days, keeping very quiet, but listening for all that 
was said around me, I heard the tidings of my own 
death, and of how my body had been carried away 
by the rich English milord and ladies to be buried 
at home. I heard also, with a joy more shameful 
than my grief, that you were getting well and strong 
again, for the vile design over which I had long 
been brooding had already taken hateful shape. 
The germ of it was due to a slight thing enough, 
yet one which by its association might well have 
touched my heart, had it not been changed to stone 
by jealousy. On that river-voyage that we two took 
together, in what seems such a tar-back time ’—for 
the first time, Helen’s voice, which, though feeble, 
had been hitherto firm and resolute, here began 
to tremble—‘ in that bright day, when earth, and 
sky, and water seemed to rejoice with me because 
of your dear love, then were some stories told; one 
by the man Allardyce, of some one who had married 
in England and been divorced in Scotland, and 
who, marrying again, had been claimed by his first 
wife as her rightful husband, to the confusion of 
the second ; and again, some tale of Blanche’s about 
the chalk-pit above Swansdale being haunted. You 
will remember that, because you met this girl—to 
whom you had plighted troth and broken it—just 
after the tale was told, at Swansdale Lock’ 
Arthur bowed his head so low and sadly, that it 
seemed less in assent than in contrition. 
‘Well, out of those two tales I shaped my plan. 


That you would marry this woman—as you did— 
I felt convinced; and my intention was to kee 
out of your sight and knowledge till you shoul 
do so, F oe break in on your guilty happiness, and 
change it to misery and shame. 1 meant to haunt 
your home, like the ghost that Blanche had spoken 
of, and terrify this hateful woman, if not yourself. 
All this I thought of—gloated over—as I lay in 
bed, supposed to be unconscious, until one day 
came in a woman who had been employed else- 
where in the accident wards, and recognised me.’ 

‘That was Annette?’ said Arthur. 

‘Yes; Annette. She is a faithful, innocent 
creature, and has been very good to me. At first, 
I tried to bribe her to silence ; but that failing, I 
told her all, and more than all my wrongs—how 
that you had ill-treated, beaten me, and even 
designedly caused the accident by which I had 
so nearly lost my life; and she believed me. I 
persuaded her that my only chance of happiness 
for the rest of my short life—for though i had 
recovered from the direct effects of the fall from 
the carriage, it had injured what were already dis- 
eased, my lungs, and I was doomed to die—was 
to keep out of your way, and give no sign of my 
existence. In this she consented, out of pity, to 
assist me; and to make sure of her silence, when 
I left the hospital, which I did under a false name, 
I took her with me. I had sufficient money to 
support us both laid by, as I have said, and hidden 
in notes about me ; and I followed you—not tell- 
ing Annette that I was doing so—to Brussels.) Why 
so? youwillsay. I cannot tell youwhy. My love 
for you was dead, and yet I longed to look upon 
your face once more. I watched and dogged you. 
Your pale looks smote my heart; above all, it 
melted towards you because you shewed no sign 
of returning to England where that woman was. 
One night, however, I saw you start from your 
hotel in company with some friends for the mas- 

uerade: that made me bitter again. To think 

that within three weeks of your Helen’s death, 
you should drive away all thought—remorseful 
thought, as I imagined it to be, remember ’—— 

‘It was remorseful,’ murmured Arthur. 

‘ Well, to think that you should seek enjoyment 
in such a place, and find it, so very, very soon, was 
wormwood to me; and, instigated by headlong 
passion and jealousy of I know not what, I followed 

you.’ 
‘ ‘I saw you in the theatre, cried Arthur. ‘I 
knew that it was you even before you removed 
your domino, and froze me with your ghastly, 
scornful look.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Helen. ‘It was the madness of 
the moment: I perilled all my plan when I did 
that, I know, and yet I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to reveal myself. “He will not believe even 
his own eyes,” said I to myself; and yet, in m 
secret heart, I thought you would. Notwithstand- 
ing my unforgiving wrath and malice against 
you, and the danger to which I knew I had thus 
exposed the execution of my cherished vengeance, 
it was a satisfaction to me that you recognised your 
Helen—that rather than deny the face you had so 
often kissed, you accepted the miracle. I watched, 
and saw that it made you a changed man. A 
hundred times I had made up my mind to write 
to you, and confess all, and then to come and 
meekly beg forgiveness of you; but I did not. I 
said: ‘1 will wait a year and a day,” when, as I 
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had heard, widowers are free to marry. Then sud- 
denly, on receipt of some message by the tele- 
graph, you left Brussels—for Swansdale, as my heart 
foreshadowed, and I followed you. While lurking 
in the neighbourhood disguised—I was at the inn 
at Medhurst within four miles of you—I learned 
the worst I feared had come to pass—that you 
were engaged to my rival. Then began my mad- 
ness ; my love for you died out, or seemed to do 
so, to its last spark, and my one desire was for 
revenge. I followed you to London. There, 
although I thought my heart was already brimmed 
with hate against the woman that was to succeed 
me, it found room for more; for, by one I set to 
watch your movements and all you did, I learned 
that my mother—my own mother—had received 
her; that she regarded with patience, if not with 
favour, the girl that was to usurp her daughter's 
place! O Arthur! if it seems hard to die and be for- 
gotten, how much harder to live on, and watch your 
memory fail and fade away, and mark the image 
of yourself, that you had deemed imprinted on a 
loved one’s heart for ever, wax dim and wane! A 
dead man out of mind, is dead; and (unless he 
has earned hell’s torments) knows not how soon 
those near and dear to him throw off the heart’s 
allegiance or—worse, a thousand times—transfer 
it to another; how smoothly runs that round of 
life without him, of which he was once the pivot ! 
But I—false to the core—was, for my falsehood, 
doomed to be spectatress of my own oblivion! O 
Arthur! I have indeed been punished for my sin ; 
and when I wronged you most, deserved your pity. 
Pity me, for pity is akin to love, they say ; or, if 
you cannot pity, think me mad—for mad I was— 
mad from the dirst, to think of such a fiendish, 
foolish scheme; and madder made by the sight 
of that which, from the first, I knew that I should 
see—this woman taken to your heart, your arms! 
Ah, how I hated her, and cursed you both! I 
could not make you criminal—a felon—by inter- 
marrying with her while I was alive: that was 
done in innocence ; but what I could do, that I 
did, and gloried in it. This girl, who thought to 
be your wife, was but your paramour! Oh, that 
was sweet ; and if she should have offspring—the 
children that you longed for, and that Heaven had 
denied to me—they would be bastards! Ah, that 
was balm !’ 

The colour came into the dying woman’s cheeks, 
and in her eyes a fire of triumph, and her voice 
rang for the moment like a trumpet. Then she 
fell back and gasped, what seemed her last ; and 
once more Arthur put the medicine to her lips, 
and once more life flowed back a little, and she 
went on in a hoarse whisper. 

‘You married, and went abroad. I heard of you 
in France, in Italy, so happy, so unlike the man 
you had been when wedded to your late unsym- 
pathising, unessential spouse. They spared me 
nothing—why should they ?—those whom I em- 
ployed to tell me all—in their reports of you. You 
were coming back, like two young lovers still, to 
Swansdale. { went down before you, and in 
tourist-guise gained access to the Hall, and left a 
paper, where I knew your wife would find it, 
dated two years ago, and setting forth how that you 
wished me dead, that you might marry her, and had 
sworn to kill me; and that if I did die on a sudden, 
it would be by poison; or by any seeming accident, 
such as the being thrown out of a carriage, it would 


be no accident, but by your malice and intent.— 
You turn your face away; you loathe me: well you 
may. But I have not done yet; hear all—hear 
all! This set your wife a-thinking—as I knew 
it would—upon our miserable life together: and 
Was it possible that you had thus ill-used your 
Helen? And she feli ill, and lost her spirits— 
though not her looks; she would not, curse her! 
lose her fair, soft looks, that had entrapped you 
so—with keeping the secret from you. This went 
on for months, and you were wretched, both. I 
felt no pity, not a grain, for she was quick with 
child ; and I, the barren wife, loathed her for that 
more than for all. For her health’s sake, you came 
to Daneton. J needed Daneton air too. The doctor 
said that I might prolong my life to half a year, 


perhaps (but he was sanguine there), by going 
thither. And with that excuse, I ventured to 


house myself beneath the very roof that sheltered 
her and you. There was no time to spare, if I 
would see the harvest of that vengeance of which 
I had already sown the seed, ripen, and gut and 
gathered in. Up to that moment, I had felt no 
—— nor pang of remorse ; no halt of purpose. 
‘inding you happy here, I looked to find it 
strengthened, and myself more resolute for evil ; 
but it was not so. At times even, as I watched 
you both—you little knew whose eyes were on 
you, Arthur—in the garden and on the beach, so 
satisfied with each ether’s company, so well pleased 
with all you saw, and all you did, together—at 
times, I say, the thought would cross me: “ Are 
they so very guilty, after all? If they did wrong 
me while I was alive, could they be so light of 
heart, and so content?” I had told Annette I did 
but come hither to feast my eyes in secret upon 
the man I had once so dearly loved before I died ; 
and there were moments, nurse my passion against 
you as I would, when my heart did yearn towards 
you, as it does now, husband—and I relented from 
my purpose. But they were few—few as the lucid 
intervals that light the gloom of madness. I had 
sworn to take full vengeance, and I kept my oath. 
I could not hope to see this bastard born, and gloat 
my eyes on the disgrace brought forth with it upon 
its mother: my time was too short for that; and 
if from any cause you should have gone home, 
or elsewhere, I was too ill to follow you. . But I 
might appear to her as risen from the tomb, in 
some lone night ; and though I died the next day, 
the remembrance of that ghastly vision should 
haunt her, as it had haunted you—but worse— 
until her latest day. If she had not told you of 
that paper—and I did not-think she had—she would 
be sure to take it as a confirmation of the cruel 
charge I had made in it against yourself: my un- 
quiet spirit, she would think, was crying out for 
vengeance, retribution—O yes; I know it was a 
demon’s act ; and when you look upon me thus, 
Arthur, I feel as though I were in the place of 
demons! Yet think, O think, that ere yonder 
sun has set, we two shall part for ever ; and strive 
in this last hour to pity and forgive a woman 
wronged !’ 

He did not speak, but still kneeling by the bed, 
kissed the wasted hand that clung to his own, as 
though in fear lest he should rise in wrath and 
leave her. 

‘It was a hateful act, dear Arthur—a vile and 
wicked deed, and false and fraudulent from first to 
last. I took an impress of the lock of the door of 
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communication between the houses, and had a key 
made from it in town ; and when all was ready, I 
caused the message to be sent that took you thither, 


- and left her here, defenceless and alone. She has 


told’ you all that happened, doubtless; but she does 
not know that that which killed her child has saved 
her honour. If it had lived, remember, it would 
have been the child of shame. In that, my ven- 
geance overreached itself. Moreover, what half 
slew her, has made an end of me: the dragging 
myself by night from this sick-bed, and climbing 
on the chair to shew myself above the wall to her, 
well, all‘that has quickened what before was fast 
approaching ; and at last I die, and leave her free.’ 

‘ And you repent, dear Helen?’ whispered Arthur 
eagerly. ‘You are sorry that you injured one who 
never meant you ill ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I do—I am. When she becomes 
your wife—for I am your wife, Arthur, while I live 
—tell her, tell her that I was sorry. And, Arthur 
—lean down, lean down, and listen; I have but a 
minute more: don’t tell my mother; don’t let 
her ever know ; dear soul, kind soul. And—and 
—when you think of me—remember, you did love 
this woman, all along, better—better far than me 
—and pity, pity your poor wife—your wife, who 
lacked your love !’ 

There was no sound more but the lap of the 
wave without ; she was dead, with her hand still 
clasped in his, and her last look fixed on his face. 
Pity her! He had never loved her so dearly, or 
so deeply, as at that moment. When he had 
thought her dead before, he had been sorry, re- 
morseful, wretched, but he had never shed the 
tears that he shed now. If she could have waked 
to feel them falling over her cold cheek, she would 
have said: ‘I must be dead indeed ; and this is 
Heaven.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue dull season, as it is called, has been kept alive 
by the meetings of the British and of the Social 
Science Associations, and by geographical polemics. 
The effect of the polemics is happily neutralised, 
except to those immediately interested, by the 
fact that Dr Livingstone is alive, and in a con- 
dition to pursue his explorations, and by the hope 
that in a year or two more he will come home and 
give us a good account of himself. Meanwhile, 
speculation is busy as to what he may discover in 
the unknown region where he hopes to find the 
very head-waters of the Nile, and as to the route 
by which, when his exploration shall be finished, 
he will travel to the coast. Will he strike to the 
west, or the east, or will he fall in with Sir Samuel 
Baker, and sail across the lakes, and down the 
great river in triumph with that gallant explorer ? 

Dr Carpenter’s address to the British Association, 
instead of being, as usual, a record of progress in 
some particular branch of science, or on ‘ Nature 
in her Relation to Man, is a philosophical argu- 
ment on ‘ Man as the Interpreter of Nature.’ Fol- 
lowing others in the same track, Dr Carpenter 
points out the fallacy of regarding as laws those 
natural phenomena of which we have acquired-a 
certain amount of knowledge. This means, in few 
words, that the scientific man must not dogmatise, 
but be always ready to make due allowance for the 
‘possibilities of Nature’ This is a view which has 


frequently been put forward and discussed of late 
years by students of philosophy, who, most likely, 
found it in the writings of Lord Bacon. 

At the meeting of the Social Science Association, 
Dr Acland reviewed those recent acts of the legis- 
lature by which it is hoped the health and condi- 
tion of the people generally will be improved, and 
he pointed out that ‘the cardinal basis of national 
health is a wise education.’ ‘The wisdom here 
referred to teaches that, when people are sick, the 
first thing to do is to place them in circumstances 
of health. No matter whether it be a question of 
a sick town, a sick army, or a sick navy, the same 
practice should be adopted. That more and more 
importance is attached to wide observation and 
comparison of national health, is shewn not only 
by the Registrar-general’s weekly Reports concern- 
ing the towns and cities of our own country, but 
by the particulars which he gives (also weekly) of 
the public healfh of New York, of Vienna, of 
Turin, of St Petersburg, and of Calcutta. When 
all nations or sections thereof can compare them- 
selves with one another from authentic data, we 
may believe that endeavours after better health 
and better education will occupy a foremost place 
in their civil policy. 

Among the projects by which the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States in 
1876 is to be especially signalised, a ‘ Centennial 
Exhibition’ is to hold a prominent place. The 
Commission appointed to consider the subject have 
published their Report, and in the ten departments 
which they propose to include in their scheme, 
everything relating to agriculture, industry, manu- 
factures, education, fine arts, and household and 
mechanical appliances will be found.—The build- 
ings for next year’s Exhibition in Vienna are 
making good progress ; they occupy a large extent 
of that popular park the Prater; and to prevent 
future inundations of the Danube, a new and deep 
channel has been dug, and a broad extent of low 
ground has been converted into an elevated terrace, 
on which a new quarter of the city is to be built.— 
The St Gotthard Tunnel, which is to be nine miles 
long, is actually commenced, the excavation having 
been carried a few yards into the mountain, at a 
height of nearly four thousand feet above the sea.— 
The Russian government have it in contemplation 
to dig a canal to connect the Black Sea with the 
Caspian : a six years’ task. 

Some Practical Hints on House-building is the 
title of a paper read at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, by Mr Roberts, who says that 
well-drained clay is a better site for a house than 
gravel, The explanation is, that a well dug in clay- 
soil will contain purer water than the gravel, for 
the surface-water will not soak through and carry 
down impurities as it does in gravel. It is well 
known that wells in a gravelly soil are liable to 
contamination by soakage from the surface ; and 
any one adopting this view must understand that 
everything depends on thorough drainage of the clay. 
As regards rain-water, Mr Roberts recommends 
that, instead of allowing it to run from the roof to 
the ground, and then pumping it back for use in 
the house, the best way would be to construct a 
cistern in the roof, into which the rain-water could 
flow of itself’ And he mentions a college at 
Finchley where not an ounce of the rainfall is 
allowed to escape, but passes into a series of 
cisterns that supply the upper lavatories, and from 
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these the excess fills a lower series, and finally a 
tank in the basement. 

Mr Roberts advocates side lights in preference 
to all others, whether natural or artificial; and 
on the subject of ventilation, he says, ‘cold air 
should always be admitted vertically, and, if pos- 
sible, at a level above the shoulders of the sitters.’ 
He finds that zinc tubes afford the best means for 
facilitating movement of the air, while tubes of 
glazed earthenware often have a contrary effect to 
that for which they were intended. 

Mr Liebreich, ophthalmic surgeon to St Thomas's 
Hospital, delivered a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, which ought to be read by all artists who 
work in colour, and all persons to whom art is 
interesting. The subject of the lecture was On the 
Effect of Certain Faults of Vision on Painting, and 
to exemplify his argument, the lecturer took the 
works of Turner and Mulready, two well-known 
painters, whose faults have been praised and justi- 
fied perhaps as much as their excellences. Any 
one acquainted with the history of art knows that 
each of these artists changed his style towards the 
end of his career: Turner then painted all his 
pictures a confused hazy yellow, with a general 
suggestion of vertical stripes or lines, while Mul- 
ready painted his more — more purple. In each 
ease, Dr Liebreich says that this was not due to 
caprice, but to a defect of vision, which made it 
impossible for the two men to do otherwise. It 
was not an endeavour to develop a principle, or 
acquire a ‘manner,’ but was, in Turner’s case, a 
consequence of the crystalline lenses of his eyes 
having become dim. The doctor shews that the 
progress of the disease can be traced from picture 
to picture, becoming more and more marked with 
advancing years, when, in Turner’s eyes, the light 
was no longer evenly diffused in all directions, but 
principally in a vertical direction, and when, 
eventually, he could not see his own pictures 
correctly. Since those days, the science of ophthal- 
mology has grown, and we now know that with 
properly constructed glasses the defect can be 
remedied. Many people suffer from what oculists 
call ‘astigmatism’ without knowing it: their eyes do 
not refract the rays of light with equal perfection in 
the two directions ; it may be correct in the verti- 
cal, and incorrect in the horizontal direction, or 
vice versd. The number of persons affected in this 
way is much greater than would be commonly 
supposed ; hence, it is not to be wondered at if 

ainters are found among them. Dr Liebreich 
illustrated his argument by a glass which repre- 
sented the visual defect ; on looking through it 
at one of Turner’s early pictures painted when his 
sight was good, the picture appeared distorted and 
unnatural as his later pictures are. 

In the case of Mulready, Dr Liebreich shews 
that the blueness of all his later pictures was, in 
like manner, due to a change in his eye—the lens 
became yellow as the painter grew older, just as it 
does in many other persons, and to his sight the 
blue and the purple appeared red only, or flesh 
colour. This can be demonstrated by looking at 
one of Mulready’s very blue pictures through a 
yellow glass: then the purple face appears of the 
natural colour; blue flesh tints and the blue 
shadows of clouds become gray ; the gray trunk of 
a tree looks brown, and the yellowish-green foliage 
is restored to its natural colour. 

_ These are remarkable and convincing facts : 


valuable, too, from a physiological point of view, 
for they shew that remedies can be provided for 
defective vision. The cylindrical spectacle glasses 
invented by Donders may be trusted to rectify 
eyes suffering from astigmatism; and such dis- 
persion of light as troubled Turner can be partially 
remedied by the same oculist’s sthenopéical spec- 
tacles, in which the eye looks through a small 
opening. By the use of certain coloured glasses, 
some of the anomalies in the sensation of colour 
may also be counteracted. 

A modern novelist calls Australia ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, where any adventurer may go and scramble 
for luck or ill-luck, as the case may be. Year 
after year it seems that the prizes offered by that 
antipodean region increase in number, and now we 
have a Report by Mr Gregory, Mineral Land Com- 
missioner, on the existence of large deposits of tin 
in Queensland. These deposits occupy an area of 
more than five hundred square miles, of which one 
half yield profitable returns, and these are mostly 
situate in the valley of the river Severn, and along 
the course of some of its tributaries. ‘The richest 
deposits,’ says Mr Gregory, ‘are found in the 
stream-beds and the fluviatile flats on their banks,’ 
and instances occur of ‘large deposits lodged in the 
pockets and crevices between the granite boulders.’ 
And when all this superficial metal shall have 
been dug out, then will follow the lasting and 
serious work of mining for tin, until our Australian 
colony shall outrival Cornwall. 

In a learned work on Corals and Coral Islands, 
by Professor J. D. Dana, of the United States, the 
author makes statements and expresses opinions 
which can hardly fail to interest geologists, and 
provoke criticism. Coral islands, he says, are 
literally monuments erected over departed lands ; 
and from the evidence they afford, it is discovered 
that the Pacific has its deep-water mountain-chains, 
or lines of volcanic summits, not merely hundreds, 
but thousands of miles in length. In Professor 
Dana’s opinion, these islands and reefs were car- 
ried down by a general subsidence of ten thousand 
feet during the Glacial period ; he holds, too, that 
similar phenomena have taken place in all great 
seas; and that ‘the oceans have always been 
oceans. He regards it as probable that future 
dredging expeditions will gather fresh evidence on 
this subject; and he says ‘a range of deep sea 
cones, or sunken volcanic islands, would as 
interesting a discovery as a deep sea sponge or 
coral, even if it should refuse, excepting perha 
a mere fragment, to come to the surface in the 
dredge.’ 

Cold weather is coming, and the season when 
gardeners become anxious about their plants and 
trees, A Fellow of the Linnzan Society questions 
whether frost kills the blossom of fruit-trees, or 
produces such an effect on the pollen grain as 
prevents the extrusion of the pollen tubes; or 
whether it is not that cold kills the insects which 
otherwise would be seen actively crawling in the 
blossoms. This is especially the case with peach- 
trees, which on sunny days in early spring exhibit 
flowers abounding with minute insects, and these 
by their movements assist materially in the fer- 
tilisation of the blossom, and in what cultivators 
call the ‘setting of the fruit.’ If the ovules, from 
whatever cause, are not impregnated, they fall off, 
and with them all hope of a crop of fruit. 

The Emigration Commissioners state in their - 
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last Report that, in the first quarter of the present 
year, 35,555 persons emigrated from the United 
Kingdom, a larger number than in any correspond- 
ing three months since 1866. In the year 1871, 
the total number was 252,435, and, availing them- 
selves of the census returns for that year, the 
Commissioners have calculated the effect of emigra- 
tion on the increase of population. This increase 
in the period 1861-71 was 3,243,049, from which 
in England and Wales one-fifth was taken away 
by emigration ; in Scotland, one-third; while in 
Ireland the number that quitted the country was 
double that of the increase. Against this must 
be placed the fact that, in 1871, nearly 54,000 
immigrants returned to this my 

In familiar phrase, everybody knows that we 
have in this country more women than men. The 
Commissioners’ Report shews us in what way the 
disparity is accelerated. In the ten years above 
referred to, the total number of emigrants was 
2,128,235 ; of these, 1,279,240 were males, and 
848,995 females. The difference is important, and 
helps to explain the growth of public questions in 
which women, with their rights or wrongs, play a 
conspicuous part. There is an unlimited demand 
in our’ colonies and the United States for young 
women of good character as domestic servants ; 
but women who are unwilling to undertake house- 
hold work should not think of emigrating. Warn- 
ings on this particular are constantly published by 
the colonial authorities. 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 

IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXXI. 

‘The pig,’ quoth I, ‘is burned.’ ‘ My gold,’ quoth he. 
Tue Hen Doctor, when he made his way from 
the bank, pursued by the shouts of the crowd, 
directed his footsteps to the office of Lawyer Jones. 
A mighty fear had fallen upon him. He had 
made so sure of the loss of the Menevia’s Pride, 
that he had signed the bonds of indemnity without 
a thought. Now, was he really liable for this sum 
of three thousand pounds? He had put his name 
to those bonds, foolish man that he was! Could 
he escape from the consequences of his own 
act? He would see the lawyer: he couldn’t wait 
to get a gratuitous opinion from him; he would 
fee him, if he couldn’t get it any other way, so 
desperate was the danger ; he would fee him. It 
would cost him a dreadful pang, but it must be done. 

Lawyer Jones was at his office. 

‘Jones, bach, I want you to give me a little bit 
of advice ; just as I’d give youa dose of medicine 
in a friendly way.’ 

‘Yes, and send a bill in for it afterwards. O 
no, my dear doctor ; I know you too well: if you 
want advice, you must pay the fee. Money down, 
dim arian, dim’—— 

‘Well, but, Jones, I'll feel your pulse for noth- 
ing, and send you some pills afterwards ; yes, by 
Jupiter,’ 

‘I’m perfectly well, doctor, and don’t want any 
pills. Come, I’m very busy ; six-and-eightpence, 
or be off.’ 

‘Well, six shillings, then,’ said the doctor. 
‘Name o’ goodness, it’s ruination!’ The doctor 
pulled out a old leather-bag, and told out 
six shillings ; slowly and painfully counting them 
one by one, striking them with the end of his 


pieces. By Jupiter, you are a hard man! 

‘They ’re threepennies, as it happens,’ said the 
lawyer ; ‘ but never mind ; the other twopence will 
be a glass of ale for you, doctor. Now, what’s the 
case }? 

The doctor explained how he’d given penal 
bonds to the amount of three thousand pounds, in 
the event of the return of the Menevia’s Pride. 

‘Oh! is that all!’ said the lawyer. ‘Pay him 
back the money you had, and interest at five per 
cent. and his bonds are waste paper.’ 

‘And I can get my notes cashed in spite of the 
bonds, then ?’ 

‘If the banker can’t pay gold or Bank of England 
notes for them, he must shut up,’ 

‘ And if he shuts up first ?” 

‘Why, then, you take your chance with the 
other creditors.’ 

The Hen Doctor rushed out of the lawyer's office 
and down to the bank. In the doorway he met a 
man carrying a shutter—it was John the clerk. 
He knew the shutter too ; it was the shutter of the 
narrow window of the bank which faced the street. 

‘You put that down !’ gasped the doctor. 

‘Get out of the way-!’ said the man. 

‘Put that down, and pay my notes!’ cried the 
doctor. 

‘I'll knock you over, if you don’t move !’ roared 
the man. 

There was a fierce struggle for a moment; but 
the doctor’s weight and the embarrassment of the 
shutter caused the overthrow of the little man. 
The doctor held him down, put the shutter on the 
top of him, and then sat upon it, calling all the 
while to somebody to come and pay his notes. He 
could put a stop to the shutting of the bank, but 
how could he get his money ? He felt the situation 
embarrassing, but there was only one thing he 
could do: stick to the shutter; till that was put 
up, he was safe. As long as life was left him, that 
shutter should never be put up. 

‘Doctor, doctor! what are you doing?’ cried a 
voice from the doorway. It was Winny Réwlands, 
who had come down to see her father. ‘Are you 
killing somebody? Let him go directly, doctor.’ 

‘ Nagoes !? shouted the doctor ; ‘let him put up 
the shutters! Nagoes weir! No, by Jupiter!’ 

‘Well, then, doctor, let him have a little air. 
See, you’re choking him. Good Heavens! why, 
it’s John the clerk !’ 

‘Oh, let me go, Miss Winny! let me go, and 
I’ll tell you everything.’ 

‘Where’s my father? Where’s the young English- 
man ?? 

‘Let me go, and I’ll tell you.’ 

‘Tell me now,’ 

‘I won't, till you promise.’ 

‘Well, I promise.—Let him go, doctor.—Get up 
directly,’ 

‘Well, I’m singed!’ said the doctor, getting up, 
nevertheless, but retaining his hold on the shutter, 
which he placed up on end against the wall, setting 
his back against it. 

‘Now, where is my father ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said John sullenly. ‘He told 
me to put the shutters up, and went out. Come, 


thumb, and looking appealingly to the lawyer as he 
put down each coin. 
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§ And eightpence.’ 
‘Well, by Jupiter! Come, here’s two fourpenny- 
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I must go to the court-house to appear against you 
all. I hope he hasn’t run away, but it’s very 
possible.’ 

‘He’s run away without his hat, then,’ said the 
doctor, seizing upon that too, and hugging it to 
him, as though it afforded some sort of security 
that he should get his notes cashed. 

‘Wherever can they be?’ cried Winny, looking 
round in despair. 

Winny’s eyes, glancing around, caught sight of 
the door leading down to the underground cham- 
ber. ‘Perhaps he is down here’ 

‘Papa! father!’ she cried, opening the door, and 
looking down the dark staircase, the air from 
which struck damp and chilly to her face. ‘ Father, 
are you there ?’ i 

There was no reply. Where could he be? ‘I 
must run to the square, and look for him,’ she said. 
‘You stay here, doctor, and take care of the bank.’ 

A dreadful suspicion had seized her—that her 
father, overwhelmed by his troubles, had thought 
of self-destruction, had wandered out towards the 
sea, and perhaps thrown himself from the pier! 
Or he might have only gone to the court-house ; 
but without his hat? No; there seemed a touch 
of madness in his wandering out bareheaded. 
Surely he had gone down to the sea. 

‘But if I’m to take care of the bank,’ said the 
doctor, who relished the idea of being left in 
 anereg with the shutters under his absolute 

isposal—‘if I’m to take care of the bank, where 
are the keys ?’ 

‘Here they hang, I know, cried Winny. ‘They 
are gone!—Stop! [I have it! They must be in 
the lock of the safe. See! I must lock every- 
thing up till we find papa.’ 

She ran down the stairs ; the bunch of keys hung 
in the lock. She snatched them out, and was 
bringing them up-stairs ; but she turned back, and 
shook the door, to make sure that it was fastened. 
Then she heard a muffled sound inside. She 
turned the key in wonder, and saw a dark mass 
within, and a second glance told her that it was 
her father and some one else who were lying sense- 
less on the floor. Were they dead? No, they 
moved! As they felt the fresh air, they began to 
take loud rattling breaths. 

‘Doctor, doctor!’ she cried, ‘come down and 
help ; my father is suffocated in the strong-room.’ 

bring him up here, he shouted ; ‘or, stop; I’ll 
fetch him up on the shutter’ 

But in a few minutes they revived, both of them, 
and could ascend into the upper regions, which 
seemed to them pale and misty as a dream. A 
dram of brandy, of which there was a bottle in the 
bank, brought more colour into the outside world. 

‘It was that rascal John who did it!’ cried 
Rowlands. ‘He turned the key upon us. Where 
is he gone?’ 

‘He’s gone to appear against us at the court- 
house, he says,’ cried Winny. 

‘Then come along, Winny ; come with me. We 
will go and face all that can be said against us.— 
Doctor, I can’t—I can’t’ 

‘Is Mr Rowlands here?’ said a neat, dapper, 
little man coming in to the bank. ‘Ah! here is 
Mr Rowlands, I see. You recognise me, no doubt ? 
Mr Blenkinsop, of Brown, Bostock, & Co. Can I 
have a few minutes’ private conversation ?’_ 

The banker led the way into the inner office. 
Was there a chance, after all ? 


‘You see, my dear sir, we have been very much 
annoyed and distressed at a circumstance which 
leads us to suppose that we have been deceived by 
a very daring forgery ; and that, in consequence of 
that, we have put an old and valued correspondent 
to serious inconvenience. You remitted us a sum 
of five thousand odd pounds, with the amount of 
which you advised us to meet your son’s drafts. 
Yes ; well, a draft to that amount was duly cashed, 
presented to us through bankers at Birmingham. 
They had telegraphed to us to know if this draft 
would be honoured. We telegraphed a reply that 
it would. It arrived in due course, was duly dis- 
charged. But, Mr Rowlands, on the following day 
but one after its presentation, a duplicate draft 
arrived, which, in our perplexity, as we had no 
funds in hand to meet it, we declined to pay. The 
former draft, however, from some suspicion we 
had, was minutely examined, and in the result’ we 
were led to believe it forged, and inquiries at 
Birmingham rather confirm that view. The fraud 
must, however, have been effected by some one in 
the confidence of yourself and son, for the genuine 
draft appears to have been detained several days, 
in order that the spurious one might be cashed. 
Under these circumstances, as we feared that 
possibly some damage to your credit might oecur, 
owing to this contre-temps, our firm despatched me 
with instructions to offer you their support, in 
case of any attack upon your credit, and with an 
immediate supply of gold to meet any emergency 
that might arise.’ 

‘And Mr Rowlands, bach, if it isn’t convenient 
to cash those notes, any time will do, said the Hen 
Doctor, peering into the doorway of the private 
room ; ‘yes, by Jupiter !’ 

‘We didn’t, by the way, went on Mr Blenkin- 
sop, ‘omit to telegraph to the Birmingham people 
to put a detective to work on the trail of the 
impostor. Have you seen anything of him ?’ 

A tap was heard at the door. ‘Oh, we’ve got 
him, Mr Rowlands!’ cried the little man whom 
we have met before as the companion of Sergeant 
Jones, entering the bank. ‘We’ve identified him 
as the man who cashed the forged note; and the 
notes given in exchange for the draft are many of 
them in the canvas bag that was deposited with 
Sergeant Jones by the young gent. from London. 
Oh, we’ve got him, clear as daylight ; and what’s 
more, Mr Rowlands, we’ve found upon him a set 
of false ship’s books, kept in two different ways ; 
and, as it seems, as the captain and the mate and 
he were all in league together, we’ve took ’em all 
into custody ; and they’re all waiting for you, Mr 
Rowlands, at the court-house.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
I am in case to jostle a constable. 

There was a great gathering that day at Aber- 
hirnant town-hall. This building stands by itself 
on a triangular plot of ground between the sea- 
shore and the bank. The lower part was intended 
for a market-house, but the old women would not 
desert the street for any of your market-houses, 
and the building had finally been adapted into a 
receptacle for the parish hearse, which stood there 
at bait, as it were. It was not a popular institution 
that parish hearse. Wasn’t it much more proper 
to be carried to your grave by all your friends and 
relations in turns, and that you should have the 
luck that a shower of rain would bring, if it fell 
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upon your corpse in its passage? Whereas, if you 
were shut up in a box on wheels, wet or dry 
would be pretty much the same to you; and were 
there ever such a concourse of your friends out- 
side, you couldn’t possibly be the better for them. 

Time has changed all this, I fancy, and the 
Welsh are becoming more alive to the blessings 
of civilisation and undertakers ; but at the period 
of which I write, the ‘hearsg’ was a new institu- 
tion in North Wales, and in the basement of the 
court-house at Aberhirnant the parish hearse had 
stood long uncalled for. 

Curiously enough, the moment that John Jones 
and his two confederates were in the custody of 
the police, public opinion at Aberhirnant set very 
strongly in their favour; all the more strongly 
that their capture had been originally effected by 
an ,alien policeman. Consequently, as the whole 
force of the local police—two constables and a 
sergeant—escorted the prisoners to the court- 
house, a considerable crowd, whose sympathies 
were entirely on the side of the latter, had gathered 
about them. The magistrates were supposed to 
meet at eleven, that being the hour for which they 
were summoned ; consequently, at about twelve, or 

haps half-past, or one o'clock, it was usually 
ound that a quorum could be made up. As the 
magistrates were unaware that there was any case 
of special interest this morning, probably none 
of them were to be expected yet for an hour or 
two. Consequently, Constable Evans was directed 
to engage a car at the hotel, and to drive round 
to the nearest magistrates, who respectively lived 
not more than six miles distant from the town, 
and request their attendance with as much punctu- 
ality as a due regard to the interests of their health 
and the exigencies of their toilets would allow. 

‘Oh! we shall get a bench to-day; yes, indeed !’ 
cried Sergeant Jones confidently, in reply to a 
question from a countryman. 

There was a little disappointment felt at this; 
the people had hoped that the case might be 
adjourned for want of magistrates. With time, 
pressure might be brought upon the banker to 
withdraw the prosecution. Such vindictive haste 
in the punishment of offences was quite inhuman. 

The police force, now reduced to two, finding 
the pressure of the crowd upon them great, and 
the custody of their prisoners irksome, placed 
them in the basement story of the court-house, 
mounting guard over the iron gates. On two sides, 
the hearse-house was fenced in by stout iron rails ; 
but the ends were of stone, supporting the super- 
structure of the sessions-room. Access to the 
court-house above was by a staircase outside, at 
the blank end of the building; the gate of the 
inclosure below was at the other end. At this 
gate, the two policemen mounted guard. The 

risoners, therefore, confined in a species of cage, 
had free intercourse with the public outside. It 
was for John Jones that the most anxiety was felt ; 
against Captain Ellis, the charge was compara- 
tively light, and, indeed, so difficult of proof, that 
it would probably be eventually abandoned. But 
in John’s case there had been deliberate for- 

ry, and the consequences would be serious. A 
engthened imprisonment, death, in fact, to a man 
of John’s habits, would inevitably follow a con- 
viction. Couldn’t something be done for him ? 

At this moment, a messenger hurriedly artived 
4 from the neighbouring parish of Llanfrothen ; the 


message he bore was this: ‘ Would the parish of 
Aberhirnant lend to the parish of Llanfrothen the 
parish hearse?’ Haste was necessary, as the 
funeral was to come off at noon, and the Llan- 
frothen hearse was broken, All the authorities of 
the parish were assembled about the court-house ; 
and an open-air meeting was hastily convened, to 
consider the application of the neighbouring parish. 

*Diaoul !’ said Edward Jones the church-warden, 
‘if we lend Llanfrothen the hearse, they will be 
putting the tax on us for it.’ 

‘Dear, no !’ said the Llanfrothen man. 

‘I tell you, yes. It was at the last peal-meeting 
the commissioner said, that as long as the hearse 
carried a parishioner, dim dale, nothing to pay ; but 
if it goes out of the parish, then it will be a private 
carriage, and will be put under the taxes,’ 

‘ Deuds anwyl !’ cried he of Llanfrothen, ‘ but he 
need never know.’ 

‘Trust him; he’ll find us out. Diaoul! well 
do this with him : we’ll put the donkey of Griffith 
Crydd into the shafts, ja then we can swear that 
it was never drawn out of the parish by a horse, 
A burst of applause, and cries of ‘Yah, yah !’ fol- 
lowed this suggestion, which solved all difficulties. 

Captain Pugh, hearing the result of the meeting, 
slipped round to where the parish clerk was stand- 
ing, and asked him for the key of the hearse ; 
having obtained this, he ran quickly to the court- 
house, where John was standing, looking discon- 
solately through the bars, like a caged jackal. 

‘John, quick!’ he whispered ; ‘ the police are not 
looking ; open the hearse, and jump in.’ 

John opened the doors at the back of the hearse, 
and crept in. Everybody, including the police, 
had been attracted by the discussion at the parish 
meeting, and the court-house was deserted for the 
nonce.’ The moment the discussion was satisfac- 
torily ended, the people ran down to the court- 
house to drag out the hearse, the police unlocked 
the gate, and the hearse was run out into the street, 
where the donkey of ‘Griffith Crydd was harnessed 
to it. But here another difficulty occurred, The 
weight was too much for the donkey’s estimate of 
his own powers—he steadfastly refused to go. But 
to a body of men swayed by one impulse, every- 
thing is easy. Four stout fellows took each a 
wheel to _ it forward; other four lifted the 
donkey bodily from the ground; amongst them 
all, the vehicle moved slowly and steadily on. But 
coming to the declivity leading to the sea-shore, 
the hearse began to acquire considerable momen- 
tum; and the donkey, finding further resistance 
useless, took to his legs, after a violent struggle and 
a few vicious kicks, and galloped out of the village, 
prancing, and braying valorously. 

This episode had so diverted the minds of the 
crowd from the prisoners at the court-house, that 
they had not perceived that the third policeman 
had arrived, bringing with him two magistrates. 

‘Come, Jones! Jones! Jones!’ cried Colonel 
Lloyd (of the Royal Caerinion Fencibles, and not 
noted for military punctuality). ‘Don’t keep the 
magistrates waiting all day. How is it the people 
are not in attendance ?” 

‘Beg your pardon, sir, said Jones, touching his 
hat ; ‘they ’ve been waiting here two hours !’ 

‘Then they ought to be ready to begin. *Pon 
my word, Jonés, it’s disgraceful wasting the time 
of the magistrates in this way.—Ah! here comes 
Rowlands; we shall get on now.’ 
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The whole crowd surged into the court-house, 
and ranged themselves in front of the bench. 
Lawyer Jones:the clerk came bristling up with his 
papers ; the magistrates took their seats; there 
was a lane made through the mass of people for the 
advance of the prisoners ; everybody craned over 
his neighbour’s shoulder, to get the first glance at 
them. Up this lane Sergeant Jones came running, 
white and breathless. 

‘Your worships, he’s gone ! he’s escaped !’ 

‘Gone!’ roared Colonel Lloyd, banging his fist 
on the table—‘ Gone! Then what are we brought 
here for? I leave my breakfast untasted ; most 
important affairs neglected, on purpose to come and 
try this prisoner, and then I’m told he’s gone! 
It’s disgraceful !’ ; 

‘I’m very sorry, colonel,’ cried the sergeant ; 
‘but perhaps I'll find him for you by to-morrow.’ 

‘I shan’t come to-morrow,’ cried the colonel ; 
‘no; I’m hanged if I do. I’ll never sit on this 
bench again, if I’m to be treated like this,’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be well if somebody went after 
him ?’ suggested the Birmingham policeman. 

‘It’s no use,’ said Sergeant Jones. ‘We don’t 
know which way he’s gone. But stop!’ he cried, 
brightening up ; ‘ we ’ve got two other prisoners for 
your worships to try ; so you won’t lose your time 
altogether.’ 

‘Sha’n’t try ’em in detachments,’ cried the 
colonel ; ‘no, no! wasting our time like that! 
Remand ’em—remand ’em for a week; and mind 
you, have ’em ready for us by that time, sergeant, 
or I’m hanged if I sit on this bench again!’ The 
colonel banged the table once more vigorously. 

But as the court was about to adjourn, there was 
heard a rush of feet up the stairs. 

‘They ’ve found him—they’ve found him !’ was 
cried on all sides. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


You, sir; sett up your sayle, 
And rowe forth with evill hayle. 


Carried on by the enthusiasm of the moment, 
the donkey, even after he reached the foot of the 
acclivity, and began to feel the collar pulling at 
him, as the hearse took to the shingly road by 
the beach, still maintained the gallant pace with 
which he had started. This enthusiasm, indeed, was 

erhaps somewhat stimulated by the exertions of 

falPe-deaen seamen, Pugh among the number, 
who showered upon him as he galloped blows and 
cries. Gwen Morris, who was cleaning her steps 
a little, fairly collapsed with horror and dismay 
when, watching the flying hearse passing her gate, 
she saw the back door of it open and a human 
form roll into the road. The form soon picked 
itself up and took to its legs. 

‘Run, John, run!’ cried Pugh the captain; ‘run 
to the pier-head; we'll get the dingy afloat, 
pick you up in a second or two, and put you 
aboard the tug. See! there is a policeman’s hat 
coming round the corner.’ Gwen watched the man 
running to the pier-head, saw Pugh and his men 
hastily scampering hither and thither for oars, heard 
the boat grate on the shingle as the men ran her out 
into the sea, jumping into her when she was fairl 
afloat. They were pulling hard for the pier-head, 
which they would reach almost as soon as the 
man who was running ; other people were running 
and shouting, and in the distance a policeman’s 


hat was bobbing up and down. The little man 
is at the pier-head first, and he eagerly beckons 
the boat to come on. 

‘ Faster, faster !’ he cries, 

The boat almost touches the pier, slimy with 
weed and wrack ; the man looks hastily behind 
him, sees the pursuing hat of the policeman; he 
leaps quickly towards the boat, but at the moment 
of his spring, his foot slipsp—he misses the. boat, 
and falls into the sea with a heavy plash. Down 
like a stone he went, the waters closing over him, 
down swiftly and suddenly as a plummet. There 


“was a moment of confusion on the pier, where a 


small crowd of people had now gathered ; a yellow 
buoy was thrown out, a rope or two, a boat-hook 
was snatched up, one man shouted to another; but 
the waters gave no sign, they flowed on undisturbed ; 
a bubble or two came to the surface, and twirled 
round on the veering tide—that was all. The boat 
backed off from the pier. 

‘Hi! you come back, Captain Pugh ; I want you,’ 
shouted the policeman, who now stood on the pier. 
‘Come back. 

Pugh took a ‘sight’ at the policeman. 
aboard and fetch me,’ he cried. 

The man on the pier-head looked blankly down 
into the water, but there was nothing to be seen; 
a bubble, another, and then a little flight of tiny 
bubbles, 

‘Ah!’ said old Griffith Crydd, who had seen 
many a stout man drown, ‘there’s no more of him; 
that was his last breath. Poor fellow, pity !’ 

The thought of a man dying within a few feet 
of them, struck the seamen on the pier with a 
spasm of horror. 

‘Hold !’ cried a sailor, stripping off his jacket. 
‘T can dive ; I will bring him up’ 

Twice the sailor dived into the eddying waters ; 
twice came up, breathless, empty-handed ; the 
third time he rose; clinging to the boat which lay 
waiting for him, he shouted: ‘I’ve found him, 
scraping the bottom with his fingers; but he’s 
cast anchor down there; I can’t fetch him. Give 
me a rope to fasten to him.’ 

A thin cord was handed to the diver, who went 
down again, and presently emerged with the end 
of the rope in his hand. 

‘Now haul away, my boys.’ The rope came 
swiftly in, and presently, like a big fish, darting 
here and there, and swinging to and fro, came the 
body of John the clerk. 

‘Dear me! he’s a weight, cried everybody who 
helped to lift him out. 

‘Take him home; take him to his mother at the 
bank.’ And so, dripping, and limp, and flaccid, the 
body of the little man in black was borne towards 
the cross street leading to the hills. 


‘Come 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


And for your sake, 
Am I this patient logman, 


When the body of John the clerk lay upon the 
counter of the bank, and the men who were about 
him began to cut the clothes off him, that he might 
be put into warm blankets, and such means taken 
as might give a chance of bringing him back to life, 
the knives of the cutters came in contact with a 
hard substance surrounding the body; it was a 
hollow canvas belt full of some kind of metal ; and 
as they cut through that too, a shower of gold coins 
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fell out, and rolled all about the counter, and om to 
the floor. 

*Diaoul! he’d got the money with him,’ cried 
the sergeant, ‘and all in gold. It was the gold as 
drowned him.’ 

‘Dear, dear! yes; it was the gold as drowned 
him ; if he’d only taken Mr Rowlands’ notes, he’d 
have been alive now.’ Such was the verdict of the 
old women assembled about the bank; and as the 
opinions of old women have overwhelming influ- 
ence in mundane affairs, probably this saying did 
much to keep alive the credit of Mr Rowlands’ 
bank. 

*I can’t understand, though,’ said Gerard to the 
Birmingham policeman, ‘why he should have 
wanted to get me out of the way.’ 

‘Don’t you see, sir, he got your papers, and he 
found out you’d got the other draft with you—the 

nuine ene? You’d got that hid up pretty snug, 

expect ?’ 

‘Yes, I had that in a slit in my waistcoat lining. 
I was determined to stick to that.’ 

‘Well, then, you see, sir, till that was forth- 
coming, there would have been no case against him 
for forgery—or he thought so, at all events—and so 
he meant to sink you and the note together, 
ain wonder he didn’t bolt when he ’d got the money 

t. ? 


‘He didn’t want to bolt, bless you! he’d have 
been lost out of his own country. If Rowlands had 
broke, he’d have had the management of all the 
books, and he’d have squared it beautiful. Bless 
you, he’d have been a magistrate and a member of 
parliament, I daresay, in a few years, if things had 
gone right! Oh, he was a deep one, never fear.’ 

From this period, all Mr Rowlands’ difficulties 
ceased. The dishonoured draft was paid with 
proper apologies and explanations. Mr Blenkinsop 


Rowlands attended his son’s wedding at Llanfechan. 
Gerard was there too. After the business of the 
draft was settled, he got a medical certificate from 
the Hen Doctor that he was incapable of performing 
any business, and he = down in Wales for a 
month or six weeks on the strength of it. 

Of all the people who assembled to do honour to 
the bishop, to the banker, and to the parson of 
Llanfechan, no one but Gerard knew how near had 
been the chance that all the fair pageant of that 
Christmas morn had been utterly and, hideously 
wrecked. 


It is spring-time in Wales. From all the hills 
are rising long, thin lines of smoke, and at night 
the mountains glow with wreaths of fire, for 
now they burn the dried heather of the upland 
pastures. All the rough cyclopean chimneys of 
Aberhirnant vomit forth massive volumes of 
smoke, for now the goodwives clear their flues 
with fire. Now are valleys pleasant with the 
tender green of the hazel and the birch; whilst 
in every burn the troutlets rise impatient to the 
fly, and in the swirling eddies of the waters lurk, 
shy but ravenous, the chieftains of the finny tribe, 
impounding all the tribute of the stream. 

‘And that shews, my dear Winny,’ said Gerard, 
for it was he who was fishing that pleasant reach 
of the river, and who had just succeeded, after his 
third essay, in enticing a plump trout from under 
a gnarled root-stump, ‘that shews the advantage of 


stopped and took charge of the bank whilst Mr |: 


here a position which has enabied him to get fat 
without exertion.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Winny ; ‘ but his fatness excited your 
cupidity, and was the indirect cause of his losing 
his position and being put into your basket.’ 

‘ And that is the Nemesis of success,’ said Gerard. 
‘Now, Winny, having caught my fish, we will sit 
down on this bank, where we get such a sweet view 
of Henfynydd reflected in the bosom of the stream, 
and talk over our prospects.’ 

‘Our prospects indeed !’ said Winny. ‘ Who gave 
you the right to say our prospects ?’ 

‘Well, your governor has, for one. I’ve had a 
tremendous talk with him this morning, and we ’ve 
come to some sort of a conclusion.’ 

‘Am I interested in the matter, pray ?’ 

‘You shall hear. The old boy’ 

‘Do be more respectful to papa, Mr Robertson. 
Old boy indeed !’ 

‘Well, then, the venerable party—is that respect- 
able enough? No?—the revered author of your 
being, then, has been making me an offer; no, not 
of you, Winny—you needn't flare up so !—but of 
a partnership in the bank. He wants some one to 
look after the business, and keep things together ; 
and as he’s good enough to entertain a high 
opinion of me, he offers me a partnership. Only, 
I must say that the revered partner has a very 
tight hand. Three hundred a year guaranteed, 
and a share of increased profits! If it wasn’t for 
the honour of the thing, [’d as soon be a clerk. 
Now, Winny, do you think it would be possible to 
live upon that in Wales?’ 

‘Exceedingly possible for you, I should say,’ 

‘Yes, but for us two, Winny? Come, Winny, 
anwyl bach, don’t throw up your head, but tell me 
plump and plain, will it do?’ 

‘I don’t see why not,’ she said softly, 

And then they went off into matters of detail, 
where we won’t follow them. 

The Cambrian Archeological Society, meeting at 
Aberhirnant that spring, was much interested in 
the discovery of the cave near the Roman station. 
The president believed it to be a cavern devoted 
to the worship of the god Mithras, and that in its 
gloomy recesses were performed the secret rites of 
those initiated into his mystic faith. The national 
party, on the other hand, insisted that it was the 

ermitage of a Christian saint and martyr-of the 
ancient British church. The Hen Doctor, ridicul- 
ing both these theories, stoutly averred that this 
was nothing less than the last stronghold of the 
‘Tylwyth Teg ’—of the fairies—and that there 
was some secret rift or cranny connecting it with 
the underground world, where this people still 
abide. This opinion is shared by the country-side 
generally, and the Sarn Helen and the Roman 
walls are more than ever scrupulously avoided by 
the natives after dark. 

Meantime, the negotiations for the admission of 
Gerard into the bank, and the consequent wed- 
ding of him to Winny Rowlands, are proceeding 
smoothly. The veteran banker is too slow for 
the impatient youth, who, in answer to the old 
man’s often reiterated ‘ Wait and see,’ earnestly 
insists that the matter shall be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, Without Further Delay. 
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